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afternoon had been sold. Notwithstanding their pas-
sionate reiteration, people, thousands and thousands of
them, were still besieging the ticket-offices, perhaps in
the hope of booking seats for the following week.
Clearly we had arrived several days too late, and,
feeling foolish, as one always does in these circum-
stances, we withdrew into the bustling wilderness of
West Kensington, clownless and disconsolate.

This experience, from which I did not recover
throughout our short stay, confirmed a suspicion I
have entertained for some time, and I suddenly saw
why it is that I enjoy these visits to London less and
less. There are too many people in the place. One
does not, of course, expect the city to be empty (how
horrible it would be if it were!); the hum and bustle,
the stream of strange folks, are inseparable from one's
thought of the town, and are indeed part of its attrac-
tion; and I am not crying out here for vacant lengths
of street, empty theatres, and deserted restaurants. I
do not want a whole city to myself, even if, in my heart
of hearts, I believe that I ought to be supplied with
one if necessary/ But there is a point past which a
cheerful and comfortable bustle and busyness turn into
detestable overcrowding, not heightening our pleasure
but robbing us of it. We are elbowed out of enjoy-
ment, so hustled and harassed in our search for
entertainment that we had better be working. This is
what seems to me to be happening in London. Not so
many years ago there were just enough people about,
in the streets and buses and shops and theatres and